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The Wayfarer 


B® Sometimes I'd like to lay down my way- 
farer’s staff (and pedometer) and write movie 
reviews like those in the CAnstian Century. 
For instance, the latest Sinatra triumph rates 
this: “Casual drinking throughout, inane slap- 
stick, noisy dialogue, elaborate ensembles, rau- 
cous music, make this a boring spectacle.” 
Bang! (True, too.) 


B Zanuck’s new Wilson (price: 5 million) 
is a vehicle of another color, and a most 
courageous effort to do significant history that 
means something today. I remember an old 
Princetonian saying that when Woodrow Wil- 
son was president there, “the air tingled with 
moral idealism.””. There are a few tingles in 
this movie, with some bungles alongside. As a 
Wilson triend has said, “It isn’t Wilson, but 
it’s another great man in his place.” 


B Why doesn’t somebody produce some real 
films dealing with religious issues in current 
life? Among laymen—not always clerical col- 
lars, crucifixes seen through tears, and major 
chords at the closing sunset? WANTED: not 
only another five million, but someone pro- 
found enough to direct and act faith in to- 


day's world! 


B Oh, for the gift of a seemly memory! A 
seminarian last summer seeing his sailor broth- 
ers ship heading out into the Golden Gate 
sunset suddenly recalled Browning: 


“And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men tor me.” 


B To date I've been receiving no less than 
four duplicate copies of the National Political 
Action Committee’s “nonpartisan” highpow- 
ered promotion for a certain president and 
vice president for the USA. I'm flattered. It 
the CIO is really putting up for this avalanche 
of two-color publicity, or most of it, I'm cer- 
tainly going to be a nonpartisan candidate my- 
self when I run for president! 


B Only when they arrive at a swimming- 
beach do Gls really demobilize these days: a 
soldier or sailor in swimming trunks is just 
man, for a’ that.” Once dressed, he be- 
comes civilian or military man by a strange 
sartorial alchemy. Another false cleavage war 


sets up among human beings! 


B® In fact, there’s no text more comforting to 
some of us on a bathing beach than I Samuel 
16:7. (From another viewpoint, there’s no 
more discomfiting verse in the whole Bible!) 


B&B Lately I've been going over a lot of per- 
sonality and psychological tests, and find oft- 
repeated the old query: “Do you ever feel just 
miserable?" I hope my _ psychiatric friends 
don’t think less of a person for answering that 
in the afhrmative. One of the meanings of 
“blessed are the poor in spirit” may be that 
there’s a certain unblessedness about people 
who have felt no real despair in days like ours. 


B Sull, St. Paul may have had the ideal 
temper for these times: “Troubled on every 
side, Vet not distressed; perplexed, but mot in 
despair.” Amid all the alarums of accelerated 
campuses and coming elections, may ours at 
worst be the creative despair of the Christian. 
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Who Wrote It 


Liston Pope, young but already perennial 
SCM conference leader, is professor of Social 
Ethics at Yale Divinity School. 


From John C. Bennett, now on the faculty 
of Union Seminary in New York, the student 
movement has come to expect such candor and 
conviction as this article shows. 


Helen Hayes is neither callow student nor 
hoary prof, but one of the very first ladies of 
the American stage. “Of course,’ said Miss 
Haves, “reprint my article from the Times. I 
shall be happy to think my sincere convictions 
are reaching this wide and important public.” 


We welcome Herbert Gezork’s first writing 
for us; he is a professor of Biblical History at 
Wellesley. 


The exciting word about SPACs comes from 
the SPAC Committee of the Pacific Southwest 
Region. 


Kenneth Underwood, recently of Yale, is a 
recognized younger religious journalist, now 
managing editor of the Congregational- 
Christian Social Action. 


Delbert Wilson, Jr., wrote the fine poem on 
page 4 at Hollister SCM conference, which he 
attended as a recent University of Oklahoma 
man and one of the thoughtful pillars of stu- 
dent work at Norman. 


A/S Donald H. Williams at Bucknell is not 
only chairman of the CA Council but of the 
Trainee Committee of which he writes. 


Ruth Larson, Yale Divinity, ‘46, is secretary 
of the United Christian Youth Movement; also 
a vigorous informal officer of the “ypisls’’—the 
Young People’s Socialist League. 


The president of that group, too, is Jesse 
Cavileer, senior at Union Sem., who knows 


@re about labor and social currents than any 


student we hear about. 


Pfc. Theodore E. Young is a pre-med trainee 
undergraduate at Johns Hopkins. 


Catherine A. Waring is a politics-conscious 
student at Western Maryland College. 


Tom Keehn graduated from Union Sem. last 
vear, 1s now legislative secretary for the Con- 
gregational-Christian Council for Social Action. 


Maxine L. Appel, Finch Jr. College, ‘45, 
lived in England and Germany between 1926- 
1936. 


The piece by Doris Mornhinweg, Round 
Table leader at Oregon State, may react vio- 
lently against the “traditional rival’’ (pic of 
munching Oregon U. men on the same page). 


Seaman Joe Mixer, who wrote the Letter to 
Fern (Babcock of course), was a member of 
the N.R.O.T.C. at the U. of California and vice 
chairman of NCSCA. From his on-board-ship 
activities, you’d think he “never left home.” 

The cover, need we say, is by Thomas Jef- 
ferson & Friends, and represents the back- 
ground of all we say in this issue about voting 
and such. 
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SPIRES AND BRIARS 


HISTORY 

UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 
USA, Fripay, SEPTEMBER 15, 1944. 
Some forty representatives of YM, YW, 
svM, and church-related 
groups have taken the greatest stride 


student 


vet! The new Council of all the leading 
Student Christian forces in the United 
Sates came into being with under- 
graduate participation, a constitution, 
new oficers who will be introduced 
next month, new dedication to the 
building of Christian lite on the Amer- 
ican campus. The INTERCOLLEGIAN re- 
joices as this new threshold is crossed. 


NO PEACE CONSCRIPTS! 
With all our earnestness, we are 
against peacetime conscription in Amer- 
ica. As the war's end nears, it is natural 
that military bigwigs should try to stave 
off the “day of small things,” pressing 
for as many as five million youth under 
arms each year. Secretary Stimson says: 
“The most important provision which 
can be made by the Congress and. the 
American people tor the tuture defense of 
the nation is a system of universal military 


training.” 


It is natural too tor Mrs. Roosevelt to 
demand that girls be conscripted as 
well. But the student Christian move- 
ment, on record again and again, is of 
a different mind. 

Why not 


called “universal service” by its back- 


peacetime conscription, 
ers? First because even a few months 
tor American youth, in atmospheres 
like those of pre-Pearl Harbor Army 
camps or even the muscular old CCC, 
will measurably coarsen millions of 
them, government morale services be- 
ing as weak and opportunistic as they 
are. 

Second, because conscription year al- 
ler year assumes a new war, cynically 
and deliberately planning for it, despite 
the rosy promises made to this genera- 
tion. 

Third, because peacetime conscrip- 
tion is unnecessary. War today is not 
tought by the great mobs of infantry 
which European conscription has tradi- 
tionally trained: very small mobile units 
do the job if it needs to be done. But if 
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the “aggressor nations” are to be com- 
pletely disarmed, thus losing their men- 
ace, what is a huge universally con- 
scripted military force in the USA to 
do? 

This is a clear issue for students who 
plan for a world—and a nation—where 
Christian idealism is to grow and not 
to wither. Let your reppresentatives in 
Washington know where you stand on 
this! 


PATTERN FOR AN SCM?/ 

As our great friend Kay Dufheld re- 
tires trom 10 memorable years in the 
New York State Student Christian 
Movement—and in most of our na- 
tional student doings—we prize espe- 
cially these tew words in her farewell 
letter: 

“Together we have sought to build a 
Movement uniting all Christian’ forces 
serving the colleges and universities in our 
Region; a Student Movement not in nam 
only but one in which students were its 
leaders and in which they took a major 
share in determining policies and_ pro- 
grams, and for the financial support of 
which they have carried an ever-increas- 
ing responsibility. | hope the time may 
not be too far off when the SCM in New 
York State will be fully recognized for 
what I honestly believe it to be: a pattern 
for the building of a United Student Move- 
ment in the United States.” 


FALL BIBLE STUDY 

Probably if a Christian group on 
campus were severely limited to one 
single activity in its program there 
would be a great variety of choices 
made—trom the hayride type of activ- 
ity to the forum to the frosh tea to the 
pep meeting or the quiet worship hour. 
There seems to be a growing consen- 
sus, however, that the heart of the 
Christian program in college is this: 
finding what’s in the Bible. 

Truth to tell, it points to a need we 
all feel: we may not need the student- 
faculty skating party, but we do con- 
tess that we could well brush up on 
(or discover) a lot that’s in Scripture. 
Deeper than that, students now are de- 
manding something objective, authori- 
tative, something which isn’t just opin- 
ion, as they construct a wartime phi- 
losophy of life. 


All you need is some Bibles, some 
open minds, some commentaries, a few 
tree hours, and a leader who's in earn- 
est. Should you set about to have a 
trank, quiet, thorough Bible study class 
this fall? 


YOUR CAMPUS ON X-DAY 


Department stores, we read, have 
been issued instruction for peace day, 
including the boarding up of windows 
and sending employees home for the 
celebration. 

Are Christian groups on campus 
ready too? In some units, discharged 
GIs have not found college very recep- 
tive. We seem to regard them with 
what is apparently a detached compas- 
sion and respect, but do precious little 
to bind them firmly into campus tradi- 
tion and movement. 

Indications are that returning men 
and women don't really want to be 
lionized, and are as bored by adula. 
tion as they are hurt by civilian non- 
chalance. Do we give them a chance 
to work in our program? to speak on 
spiritual issues of the war in forums or 
otherwise? to use their experience in 
our approach to trainees? to find us 
sensitive to their needs, and more than 
usually eager to knit them into our 
fellowship as Christians? 


OUR NON-STOP 
JOURNAL 

This is the first year in history for 
THe INTERCOLLEGIAN to put out an 
issue each month all summer. As we 
look back on this year-round effort and 
count the appreciative letters in our 
mailbag, we decide that it has been A 
Good Thing. We are replete now with 
plenty of issues, lots of ideas, a wealth 
of sparkling contributors. 

Three top-flight issues are in the 
works. November, edited by our spon- 
soring SVM, gives an arresting new 
view of missions. December brings us 
the New-England-Student-Christian - 
Movement-edited number on faith and 
devotion. January will tackle some dis- 
tinctive tasks of Protestantism. 


J.O.N. 
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Meditative lines written at a conference of the 
Student Christian Movement in 1944 


And a man or woman had a fruitfu! thought. 

Perhaps it came after some “quiet time,” 

An interlude in some busy life, 

A lucid moment of thought that gives us a clue to His will. 

Or perhaps it came to a busy life harassed and weary, trying 
to see where good could come in the midst of evil. 

However it came, it had a rich heritage. 

And that heritage is the Christian Dynamic. 


In that heritage is the brave, bold picture of people bound in 
a tie of friendship for “the pioneer and author of our 
faith,” “drunk with new wine,’’ and proclaiming boldly thei: 
“way of life.” 

And again, those small communities sharing their world!y 
goods, and their hearts and minds united in praise, in 
pain, in toil, and in ease; the strength of that unity 
“shook empires.” | 

The heritage of men who, when their era had collapsed “be- 
cause it deserved to collapse,” had faith that when a new 
one was born, God would provide ways for that com- 
munion to carry on... . 


And we meet here to carry on that rich heritage. 

In our time, to meet here is a precious privilege. 

Shall we consider the courage it took to start this tradition? 

How many days of consultation and planning and devious ex- 
ploration of human frailties and prejudices it took—not 
days, but months and years! 

Courageous pioneers met here before us and we carry on. 

We meet here with a common purpose: 

To share our insights and problems and find solutions. 

We have expressed our unity in many ways: 


In Food 
Something there is about waiting tables, 
The task of bringing in the food 
To feed these hungry, healthy, happy souls 
That puts us in the Master's mood 
When he did break the bread and serve the wine 
As a sign that his spirit live 
Will reign in his followers’ hearts and minds 
When they share their labor and bread. 


In Music 
The pain in my heart of a beautiful song, 
Of a piano prelude skillfully played 
Will never allow me to desert my brethren 
Nor lose sight of a true and Christian goal. 


The joy in my heart of a light-hearted tune, 

Or a spiritual sung so deep and low, 

Reminds me of happy-hearted comrades singing, 
And tramps and talks along moonlight trails. 


In Beauty 
There is something quiet and restful 
About the hills, tree-clad and high 
The graceful movement of human dancers 
Tells of the beauty of His stride. 


And in the lake’s e’er-changing shades 
From green to blue to brown 

We see the beauty and calming spirit 
That eases our weary hearts. 

We need to let our souls drift some 
To ease up on the tight reins, 

So we may let His will come in, 

His quietness, calm, and peace. 


“Be Still and Know” 


: 

» 
‘ 


Fred Morris. Ir. 
“. . . The lake, the hills, the sky . . God is nigh.” 


In Truth 


Truth has been called by many names 
It has been destroyed at times, 

And yet, it can never, never die 

While on this earth there is one free soul. 
Truth and freedom hand in hand, 

Go together. 

The highest truth is God's will 

And man’s freedom. 

Truth will not spread unless some soul, 
Brave and hardy, shares his truth. 
Truth will not come to fruition 

Unless we make it our heart's desire. 
And the truth of life and love, 

Hardy pioneers meeting here, 

We must share them, pass them on, 
Else our dream will fade away. 


In Ex pl oration 


Each of us here in this place 

We have explored many fields 

Life’s drama, music, art, and worship, 

Personalities, hale and hearty, 

All of them seeking the Dream, 

All of them finding a bit, 

A bit to help them onward | 

In their journey towards that Dream. 

And the light that they have gained, 

The light of Christian Community 

The light of men of different races, classes, kinds, 
bound together in this unity, 

it will throw a gleam far beyond the bounds of this place. 


And may we ever explore this ccmmon faith that this 
dream is here now, the highest reality. 


For Some Future 


This reality that men of the world may call a dream, this 
community, this fellowship, this brotherhood, what will you 
have to say about it? 

Will you say in that day and time when a new era becomes 
corrupt, that it is a myth? 

That it is an “opiate,” an “escape from reality’’? 

Nay, you cannot say that! 

For it shall survive when your era becomes corrupt, and “falls 
because it deserves to fall.” 

And in the struggle to make men free, you will find us, 
“sharers in the Christian Community” in the front ranks. 

Thus, we shall live on when men and nations are mere symbols 
in tomes covered with dust in university libraries. 

Delbert Wilson, Jr. 
University of Oklahoma ‘44 
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THREE MEMORABLE STATEMENTS 
John C. Bennett: | 


Politics are the method by which society makes its most important decisions. Many of these decisions are 
fateful for human welfare. The Christian has a responsibility to seek out the political movement which can be 
most trusted to make the right decisions in regard to such matters as world organization, prevention of mass 
unemployment, justice to minorities. If he is seeking a political movement that is free from all evil, he will not 
find it. But this should not make him cynical about political life. He should become a participant and seek to 
raise the standard of political movements rather than become a mere spectator and critic because it will be 
these actual, flesh-and-blood movements which will make our decisions and find ways of implementing them. 
Blind partisanship is evil but the kind of individualism that sees no value in building a political party in order 
to get the power to act is a futility. 


Union Theological Seminary in New York 


Liston Pope: 


The Christian can never engage in “total politics.” Insofar as he seeks to be Christian, and therefore to 
shape his conduct according to absolute and eternal values, he must participate in political affairs with reser- 
vations. Many examples might be cited of the mischief done by religious leaders who fail to differentiate be- 
tween fundamental loyalty to a transcendent God and immediate participation in political struggles. In 187] 
the Reverend Jesse Henry Jones declared: “The Republican Party is the party of Jesus Christ.” Twenty years 
later the Reverend George D. Herron proclaimed that no man could be a Christian and not be a Socialist. The 
conflict between these two views indicates that it is dangerous to arrogate God's sanction, without qualifica- 
tion, to any particular political party or policy. 

The fact that the Christian must be careful does not mean that he is relieved of political responsibility. 
Nor does it mean that he acts as a Christian only when he is engaged in the worship of God, and that he is 
merely a citizen when engaged in politica! activity. On the contrary, the Christian must evaluate political al- 
ternatives according to the basic loyalties which make him a Christian; his Christianity makes him more respon- 
sible for discerning political action. 

Judgments on political alternatives from Christian standpoints vary, necessarily and fortunately, according 
to individuals. Each must choose, in light of his own Christian commitments and personal experience, the course 
of action he will pursue in the elections of 1944. No discriminating Christian will find in the platform or candi- 
dates of either major party an adequate representation of his own standards and ideals. Nevertheless he must 
participate in the campaign as effectively as possible, lest the more undesirable party and candidates profit by 
his default. 

Yale Divinity School 


Herbert Gezork: 


A Christian should put every political issue confronting him into the light of great Christian convictions: 
the validity of moral law; the dignity of human personality; the essential unity of mankind; the law of love as 
the supreme Christian ideal. He should ask himself: “Which directions for my political strategy can | derive 
from these ideals? By what measures possible under present conditions can | most effectively translate these 
ideals into political realities?” 

There appear at the present time for the Christian in this country two major concerns: : 

1. He should feel compelled to strengthen those forces in our political life which are working toward inter- 
national reconciliation and collaboration after the war, as against those which aim at isolationism or imperialism. 

2. He should align himself with those movements which strive to put human values above material interests 
in our economic life; which work for wider and more equitable distribution of our national wealth and income. 

The Christian who tries to do this will find it difficult sometimes to see through the vague generalities of 
party platforms or the fine sounding phrases of campaign oratory, and to discover where Christian ideals are 
better served; but he will find it even more difficult to overcome the selfishness of his own heart, the power of 
his own traditional or habitual political alignments when these come into conflict with his Christian insights. 
That is the reason why it is hard to be a Christian in politics. 
Wellesley College 
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Helen Hayes Looks At the Political Drama 


She sees a giant (the people) again stirring, 
threatening to upset the plans of the machines 


Ns LONG AGO there was a 


little ceremony at New City, the 
county seat of Rockland Coun- 


BY HELEN HAYES 
Reprinted from the New York Times Magazine 


an idealistic, treshly created cig. 


ra 


= 


zen, to whom this country js ; 


blessed haven with a Precious 


‘r of men and wo- 

ty. A number heritage of freedom, what yoy 
men received their citizenship 

have to tell him is rather em- 
ae papers and took their oaths to Ee 

support the Constitution of the United Th 

q Che political machine, I found my- 


States. And the presiding judge made 
a short but unforgettable speech to 


<4 


self saying, is made up of the office. 


his vote intelligently. 

Now, the majority of these recruits to 
America took the judge seriously. | 
know some of them, and it was quite 


dates. And then I tound I had opened 
a new subject. What, exactly, the voter 
wanted to know, was a political ma- 


chine? 


: | holders and public employes in a po- 
5 these new shareholders in our democ- litical party, along with their friends | 
a racy. their relatives and the voters for when 
f He said, as I remember it, that this they do favors—all these bound to- ‘hr 
E country was more theirs than his, be- gether by a desire to stay in office oy * 
a cause he was born here but they had get back into office or to make contact tee: 
a chosen it. Some, he went on to say, had withypolitical favors and public funds. ial 
Ee chosen it under duress, finding no This sounds rather innocent, and leg 
: other refuge on earth, but that, too, was sometimes it is fairly honest. But po- off 
4 typical of the best Americans, trom the litical favors can run into millions or 
"i Pilgrims on down. Certainly those of billions of dollars, and public money is the 
SP us who were born here would never spent more lavishly than any other an 
7 know as well as those who had escaped money in the world, especially in our tha 
a out of a flaming Europe the unique own Republic. Therefore, the machine be’ 
4 value of the United States among the of a major political party holds to. be 
a countries of the earth. gether hopefully through all kinds of |, 
2 Then he told them that they would Press Association political storms, and the faithful work. ‘ 
now be expected to take up their re- Helen Hayes—"We Americans must ers who cling to it and keep it running lon 
sponsibilities as citizens. And first on become politics-conscious. have one dominating motive—the self- | fr 
the list was the duty of every American ish desire to make a living, or better, Go 
to make himself acquainted with the these new and inquiring citizens that out of the Government. pis 
political scene and to prepare to Cast the political machines chose the candi- . 


B.., DO POLITICAL MACHINES run the 
Government, my neighbor asked. All | 
could answer to that was that they do 
run the Government from top to bot 
tom. From the local committeeman, 


a revelation to watch them as they 
drew a long breath, put the Old World Naw. IT's TRUE that a political ma- who probably lives next door to you, to wh 
behind them, and began to ask ques- chine ts not one of our more respectable the President himself, the candidates, chi 
tions about how a person acts as a cit institutions. When pupils study gov- the delegates, the appointees, the judges, tea 
zen of the United States. I think the ernment in our public schools they are the officeholders high and_ low are are 
answers they got from old residents not taught to look on the political ma- chosen by and for the machine. Year suf 
were mostly disappointing. We seemed chine as an essential part of our demo- after year we elect to Congress and to wi 
to take our duties pretty casually. We cratic procedure. When they salute the every State, national and local position, the 
didn’t know who our local officials flag they might think of the Declaration not representatives, not public servants, the 
were. We didn't know the names of of Independence or the Constitution, but brokers—men whose main business Hi 
all our Congressmen or Senators. We but never of the machine. And yet it 1s it is to influence legislation for, or to get the 
voted without making a study of the the political machine that runs our something out of the public treasuries an 
ballot and without knowing the records Government. for, themselves or their friends or the IS 
of the people we were putting into The men who made the Constitution . men and women who voted for them. yal 
ofhice. didn’t foresee that it would. They made The larger public good is a secondary ne 
We didn’t even know, in most cases, no provision for it. They never men- matter to officials such as these, 1m- Jus 
who was choosing the candidates that tioned it. They would have been horri- portant only in times of great peril of lee 
got on the ballots. There were a lot of fied, no doubt, if they had foreseen the when the spotlight is on their actions. oor 
names there. Somebody must choose extent of its influence. Yet here it 1s, It follows that our national and local ot 
7 policy is not usually conducted for the det 


them. I found myself telling one of and when you have to explain it to 
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Copital city Lincoln, Nebraska: here university 
and capital dominate the town: a common US 
pattern of education and political life. 


welfare of the people of the United 
States but for the advantage of two or 
three million small-time, political hang- 
erson who dominate the local commit- 
tees, the primaries and the conventions, 
and, therefore, call the tune for the 
legislative, judicial and administrative 
oficers of the whole country. 

“But why do you let them do it?” 
the new citizen cries with a kind 
anguish, and all TI can say to that is 
that the average citizen doesn’t care— 
he’s looking the other way; he makes 
his living at some other game and pays 
no attention. 

“And so,” says the citizen, “you al- 
low your priceless heritage to be stolen 
from you by little people who use vour 
Government to rob you, and who des- 
pise you because you let them do it?” 

Yes, | have to answer, that is true. 
But not all the time. 

“What do you mean by not all the 
time?” he asks me. 


W\ ELL, I CAN SAY, there are times 


when the people get mad and the ma- 
chine gets smashed—or at least de- 
teated. The people of the United States 
are negligent and tolerant and long- 
suffering. They will go along for years 
with the most incredible bosses running 
the most unscrupulous rackets under 
their noses; they'll pay tribute to Mark 
Hanna and Tammany and Hague and 
the gangs of Chicago and Kansas City 
and a thousand others, till the stench 
is comparable to one of those stock- 
yard areas we have passed with averted 
noses in Chicago or New York. Then, 
just when the bosses are riding and 
leeling most secure, a moral issue will 
come along that will grip the people 
of the United States, and they'll sud- 
denly take over. 
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Most ot the time the people of this 
country are like a giant tied down by 
pygmies. They are nailed to the ground 
by millions of petty grafters and ofhce- 
holders and job-seekers. Little thongs of 
self-interest and favor and influence 
keep them from taking any active part 
in the political life of the country. But 
they are not dead and they are not 
asleep. 

If an issue of right and wrong comes 
along—and they think it makes a real 
difference how the next election goes— 
the giant gets up. When he really de- 
cides to get up, he does it, and a lot of 
ropes are snapped, and some of the 
best-laid plans ever concocted by mice, 
men or political planners are never 
heard of again. 


Naw. IN THE SUMMER of 1944, I'm 


beginning to think this may be one of 
those times. I find myself taking more 
interest in politics than for many years. 
[ look around me and I find my neigh- 
bors awake politically—looking hard at 
the candidates, studying the political 
set-ups in their own communities, even 
(and this is miraculous) finding out 
who their local committeemen are, and 
discovering that they have a voice in 
choosing candidates, that the machine 
is in power only so long as they leave 
it in power. 

Of course, no change has been made 
yet. The giant has only stirred a little. 
There are candidates walking up and 


down today, as in other election years, 


offering tavors in public for votes, and 
saying cynically in private that every 
voter has his price, usually pretty low. 
But it is beginning to be my conviction 
that this is the wrong year for such 
people. 

I think this may be the year when 
the public gets up and votes its con- 
victions. This may be one ot the years 
when we send representatives to Con 
gress, not brokers, but men who offer 
us nothing except their complete hon- 
esty and their honest convictions, who 
believe in the dignity of men and i 
the future of democracy, who are not 
going to Washington to get fish tor 
somebody's pond or gravel for some- 
body's driveway or a soft job tor some- 
body’s uncle, but to help as well as they 
can to find a way toward the future 
out of the national and international 
disasters which our own negligence has 
done so much to bring down on us. 

Let us, if we wish to survive as a 
nation, refuse to sell ourselves in this 
critical year. Let us choose to represent 
us, now that again we have a choice, 
men worthy of the places they will hold 
in our Government. The eyes of the 
whole earth are upon the voters of this 
nation. Our Congress will have a voice 
in the peace that is to come, and i 
building the age we must live in. And 
the voice of that new citizen I have 
quoted keeps reminding me, “If you 


continue to sell your liberties, and never 
clean house, won't the time come when 
you have nothing to sell?” 


University of Georgia: here ‘midst the arch and the ivy, demonstrating students 


virtually deposed Governor Talmadge. 
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A STUDENT CHECK LIST 


An informed Christian STUDENT whether of voting age 
or not, may well have an opinion on these issues. Do you? 


CHECK 
HERE 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION? 


CHECK 
HERE 


FOURTH TERM? 


al Shall there be an enforced period of military Ei Is there something dangerous about a 16-yeq \ 
service for every young person in America? Is it presidency? Do we need change “just fo, 
necessary for adequate national defense? change’? Would such a change affect wo; ] 
destinies? 
FEDERAL-FINANCED EDUCATION? 
al Should government exercise more control over 
higher education, through grants or location of LABOR LEGISLATION? 
to equalize educational facility in Dackwar oo little: ould closed shop be laws Is unem- f1 
iene ployment provision adequate to face depression? / 
GUARANTEES TO VETERANS? ; 
al How much mustering-out bonus? What unem- BUSINESS BY CARTELS? | 
ployment insurance? What public works guar- [| Should we, like Britain, favor certain big com. ( 
anteed jobs? What health and dependency bene- bines to handle overseas business? Airline routes W 
fits and bonuses? What educational offers? and subsidies? International oil? Rubber? Ship- p 
What facilities for community adjustment and ping? Or should we promote free competition in ? 
: counsel for returning servicemen? these fields for foreign trade? , 
0) 
RACE LEGISLATION? \ 
a Hi What support shall be given the Fair Employ- TARIFF? : 
“i and Japanese-Americans: at about the po industry? Aim at free trade? Reciprocal trade : 
: tax? What about state “self determination” in sa Trade on the basis of a Gold Standard? “ 
this matter? tk 
m 
4 POST-WAR WORLD ORGANIZATION? LIQUOR CONTROL? : 
3 | | Shall the U.S.A. surrender any real sovereignty Hl Is this a federal matter, as many church and re- Y 
* to a world government? Shall conquered nations form groups urge? Should there be curbs on ad- | 
s be ground down? “Re-educated’? Shall we join vertising of liquor? e 
2 international monetary or food or labor or tariff 
ie agreements? Shall we ban the conquered from hy 
a some sort of Big Four world domination? PUBLIC WORKS? ve 
q il Shall we favor some improved form of WPA, It 
iz TAXATION? PWA, and CCC? Should the federal government, : 
Be: al Should big corporation taxes continue? Big in- or the states, sponsor it? Should it be outright ly 
4 come taxes? Heavier local tax and lighter fed- state employment or “pump-priming’’ for private W 
= eral tax, for more regional autonomy? industry? de 
of 
a RECONVERSION OF INDUSTRY? 
a a Who shall own the huge new war plants after ~ HEALTH INSURANCE? se 
Ey the war? Shall new Western industries be con- | | Should we favor socialized medical care for every ; 
: tinued? Should help be given small businesses? citizen? Under federal, state, or county aus- ‘ 
Will there be a continuous large armament in- pices? 
dustry? J.0.N. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN C 
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When Congress went to College: it met in 
Princeton’s Nassau Hall in 1783. 


Back to Representative 
Government 


For years I have looked forward to 
the day when I would be able to vote in 
a national election. I admired the tradi- 
tion of our country in which there was 
freedom, where, every four years, the 
people could choose the president and 
the party they wished to serve them, 
where the ideas of many were coordin- 
ated for the common good. 


Every school child knows Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address, especially the 
words “. . . . government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, tor the people.” In 
recent years, I think, these words have 
lost their meaning. We are told that 


among thirty millions of people, only. 


one man is able to carry us through the 
war and the settlement of the peace. Is 
it not preposterous to think this 1s so? 


| was very young when Mr. Roose- 
velt was first elected; for a long time 
afterwards I did not concern myself 
with politics and government. But 
things have happened that have made 
me keenly aware that our government 
is no longer truly by the people. History 
proves that dictatorships seldom hap- 
pen suddenly; usually it is a case of 
slow undermining and disintegration, 
so slow that it’s scarcely perceptible, un- 
ul the thing has actually happened. 


The leader of a democracy should not 


‘be all-important. He should be the co- 


ordinator of many groups, each with 
its own held of responsibility. No one 
person can be expected to master all the 
intricate phases of government, especial- 
ly government of a country at war. Nor 
will the change of one man affect our 
destinies in the war or in the peace. One 
of the big flaws in peace plans thus far 
is that they have been made by a few 
leaders instead of by a large, repre- 
sentative group, with experts to help 
on every phase. We need a president 
who is willing to select able men and 
to entrust them with responsibility. 
Maxine L. Appel 
Finch Jr. College ‘45 
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Political Pointers 


Issues are Right Here 
on Campus 


Tue LEADER of the United States has 
a twofold problem facing him—he 
must win the war in a military way 
and he must win the war in principle. 
We say we are fighting this war for 
Democracy, so that other nations may 
share our way of life. Is prejudice, seg- 
regation, and exploitation of other 
races and creeds the democratic way ot 
life? Can we prove that democracy 1s 
the best system of government when a 
poll tax exists in our state depriving 
6,000 white people and 4,000 Negroes 
of their right to vote? 

We students in college must assume 
an important role in this winning of 
the war in principle. We should attempt 
to apply democratic principles on our 
campus. We should eliminate barriers 
of race and creed to give everyone a 
chance to acquire higher education. 
Few of us realize that our sororities and 
fraternities are themselves undemo- 
cratic, that many are in fact select 
groups stressing religious, social, and 
racial differences. 

We are the future leaders of Amer- 
ica; some of us will become the future 
leaders of the world. We must begin at 
home in our effort to rid democracy of 
its undemocratic features so that when 
we, the youth of America, assume our 
role of world leadership, we shall be 
able to prove to the peoples of the world 
that we of the United States are not 
hypocrites; that our democracy is in- 
deed worth preserving. 

Catherine A. Waring 
Western Maryland College “45 


Three Decisions Now 


if issuEs of the coming election are 
whether or not we a as nation are pre- 
pared: to continue our present policy 
of international cooperation; to meet 
realistically the twin problems of re- 
conversion and maintaining our high 
wartime standards of production; to 
put into practice our Christian demo- 
cratic convictions: equal opportunities 
for all—regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

Both major political parties give lip 


service at least to the idea of interna 
tional cooperation. But the reconversion 
issue poses greater difficulty. It is an 
immense task, one that will take care- 
ful planning. Such planning is impos- 
sible if such problems as unemployment 
insurance, health insurance, rehabilita- 
tion of veterans, operation of federally 
owned war plants, and public works are 
left to the diverse ends of the states and 
private industry. 

We must not abolish states’ rights 
and private industry. 

But we must have centralized plan- 
ning with decentralized administration 
of the activities necessary to develop a 
fully productive peacetime economy. 
Government must be ready to provide 
jobs in long range public works pro- 
grams where private industry can not 
make the grade. 

Both major parties advocate equal 
opportunity for all. But we must act to 
be sure that all minorities are freed 
from the social prejudices that have 
limited their freedom in the past; that 
no adult American is denied suffrage. 
We must work for full realization of 
Christian ideals of the “brotherhood of 
man” and the human family as “one.” 


Pfc. Theodore E. Young 
Johns Hopkins Medical ‘45 


Vote on Peace, Prosperity 


Flow To obtain a reasonably lasting 
peace and a reasonably lasting prosper- 
ity. These are the issues at stake this 
fall. 

The first issue resolves down to 
which party and which candidate real- 
ize most fully the Price of Peace. Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center polls 
indicate that we of college education 
have shown greater awareness than any 
other educational, occupational, eco- 
nomic, or sectional group of the neces- 
sity for the United States to join a union 
of nations, to stay on a system of ration- 
ing in order to aid in feeding starving 
people in Europe and Asia, to main- 
tain an Army in order to enforce the 
peace, to encourage foreign trade, and 
to pay more taxes for a few years after 
the war to aid in reconstruction. We 
want then no ambiguous talk in this 
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POLITICAL 


POINTERS 


campaign ot “international collabora- 
tion” which will cost our country none 
of its sovereignty, its high tariffs, its 
control of world resources. 

The issue of how to avoid mass un- 
employment resolves down to how 
much we will use the federal govern- 
ment to control our economic life. Pub- 
lic opinion polls again indicate that the 
college-educated group has seen, most 
clearly of all, the necessity for govern- 
ment control of prices, for the use of 
government fiscal powers and resources 
in the expansion of war industries, the 
control of the national debt, the preven- 
tion of business cycles, and so forth. We 
are suspicious then of political lines 
which assure us that business alone can 
do the job of planning for high produc- 
tion and employment, and use “‘state’s 
rights” as a cover for do-nothingism in 
America. We have gone on record for 
Federal control of business and enter- 
prise as essential to the achievement of 
high levels of employment. 

When I think of the “college” vote, 
the question that bothers me most is 
whether those of higher education will 
vote in consistency with the intelligence 
they have displayed in public polls. 

Kenneth Underwood 
Social Action Magazine 


The Issue is Socialism! 


CHRISTIAN FAITH apply in_poll- 
tics? This is the first question for the 
Christian to ask himself as he faces the 
elections of 1944. 

My answer is “Yes’—tor the simple 
reason that God is concerned for all of 
lite and is present in all of life. He 
calls us to be his agents in realizing the 
best potentialities of life. 

But the faith of most Christians 1s 
not CAristian faith; that’s just the trou- 
ble. We have learned the tricks for get- 
ting a sense of security and power out 
of religion but we still ignore God's 
concerns when we are called upon to 
make sacrifices or to break with our 
cherished prejudices. Rather than lose 
our lives in Christian action, we tem- 
porize; we say that we can find no 
precedent. To the Old Testament 
prophets, God was a God of ‘history 
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and politics and social justicewWe 
mouth phrases about “the superiority 
of the Christian faith” while we reduce 
Him to more comfortable size. The 
first issue therefore is action. 

The next issue is CAristian action. 
Most Christians 1n politics act much 
like everyone else in politics, even those 
who enter for idealistic reasons. They 
tall prey to narrowness, unscrupulous- 
ness, to caricaturing political opponents. 
Betore long they serve God only 
through politics; see Him only in the 
party of their choice. This is no reason 
why a Christian shouldn't go into polli- 
tics; but it is an indictment ot how 
little Christianity there is in all of us. 

Domestic liberalism is an issue of the 
1944 elections, but not a primary one. 
Conservatives might not do worse than 
Roosevelt’s  Baruch-Hancock postwar 
plan, his evacuation of the Japanese- 
Americans from the West Coast, his 
refusal to put on pressure for the feed- 
ing of Europe’s children, or the begin- 
ning of freedom for India, his advo- 
cacy of labor conscription. An end to 
the poll tax and a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act are important 
factors in the serious job readjustments 
that even now are being made. A big 
depression, with our present racial sit- 
uation, would be open invitation to riot- 
ing and fascism. 

“Tsolationism” vs. “Internationalism” 
isn’t a primary issue either. The United 
Nations do not have within them the 
potentialities of real internationalism so 
long as Russia remains totalitarian, 
Britain imperialistic, we private-profit 
centered. At Teheran was laid the basis 
for the division of the world into 
spheres of influence of the major pow- 
ers and for economic horsetrading— 
not for real cooperation. 

The primary issue of the elections, I 
think, is socralism. Not the present mix- 
ture of capitalism, rudimentary fascism, 
and rudimentary socialism; certainly not 
state control of all economic enterprise. 
But forms of socialism—consumers co- 
operatives and municipally and region- 
ally-run public utilities—that hold 
much greater promise as safeguards of 
democracy. Attitudes need to be social- 
ized quite as much as economic patterns. 


Memcrial Tower at Louisiana State: a great 
campus built by political pressure. 


The issue is socialism because with 
democratic control of our economy we 
can have production for use and a high 
level of employment; we can avoid the 
danger of racial competition for not 
enough jobs; we can replace:our profit 
centered exploitation of other nations, 
their markets and resources, with genv- 
ine international cooperation. For star- 
ry-eyed realists who talk in abstrac. 
tions about “human nature,” there js 
the answer that this kind of control has 
in fact been accomplished in New Zea- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. 

There are those who say that “the 
people aren’t ready for socialism.” The 
people never have been ready. The job 
of socialists is to convince them that 
the time is now. In Canada a new so 
cialist party is well-nigh sweeping the 
country. A Gallup poll tells us that in 
the United States a third of the people 
prefer socialism, too. But they'll never 
get it unless they stop choosing the 
lesser of two evils and vote for social- 
ism now! 


Jesse Cavileer 
Union Sem. ‘45 


How’s Religion Involved! 


& THE CURRENT revival of political in- 
terest on the part of religious organiza 
tions due to the fact that we are in an 
other war? postwar era? election cam- 
paign? A recent study of plans for 
Protestant political action reveals that 
this is not the whole story. The fact 1S 
that in 1944 American democracy 
being tested at a point where it has 
the closest affinity with Christianity. 
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BEFORE 


THEY ARE 
EIGHTEEN 


Young men today, if they 
are to become ministers, must 
have made their vocational 
decision. This Seminary will 
appreciate having names of 
young men whose pastors 
recommend them as possible 
candidates for ministerial 
training. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 


Therefore, because the preservation of 
democracy and Christian ideals coin- 
cide, action is assured. To illustrate: 

The problem of self-discipline. This 
can become another mud-slinging, hate- 
mongering campaign. It can be in the 
worst democratic tradition—against 
things and people, emotional. This year 
especially political decisions should be 
for causes; they should be rational. To 
make 1944 a year of political common 
sense demands self-discipline, and self- 
discipline is impossible without the 
power of religious principles and self- 
criticism. 

The problem of leadership. The 
leader in a democracy, especially in a 
time of national crisis, must be a sym- 
bol. Our religious perspective enables 
us to see the importance of leaders as 
symbols. We should focus our atten- 
tion on this essential rather 
than on trivial or temporal 
tactors. 

The problem of politics: Issues 
vs. machines. In this campaign 
we are certain to see the renewal 
of the quadrennial struggle be- 
tween two political machines. 
Both parties are pretty well known 
for what they are. They leave 
the sensitive citizen in a condi- 
tion of political frustration. The 
primary task for the man of prin- 
ciples in this year and in the years 
ahead is to know what he stands 
lor in matters of foreign policy, 
race, industry, and the like, and 
to fearlessly hold his ground. 

This is a task tailor-made for 
Christians who want to witness 
to their ethical principles. 

Tom Keehn 
Council for Social Action 
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Politics Is What You 
Make It 


One OF THE crucial responsibilities the 
people of the United States will have 
this fall is that of deciding what-kind 
of a Congress will decide our country’s 
policies during the next two years. Are 
we prepared for that responsibility? 
The Congress of the United States 
will cast the deciding votes as to what 
kind of world we will live in at home 
and abroad after the war is over. Plans 
for that world are taking shape now, 
and the representatives we select in 
November will make those plans law. 
The President or his envoys cannot 
say what the United States will do in 
any peace organization; they can only 
say what they hope the Senate will 
ratify. The House must decide how we 
pay for the war and what kind of post- 
war taxation policy we shall have. Both 
houses of Congress must evolve legisla- 
tion dealing with when and how war- 
time restrictions shall be relaxed, how 
the soldiers shall be demobilized and 
reabsorbed into civilian life and indus- 
try, how production shall be reconvert- 
ed. Do we know how we want them to 
vote’? Are we prepared to elect the men 
who will vote the way we want them 


to vote? 


Virginia State Chamber 
The Rotunda at Thomas Jefferson’s University of 


Virginia: both Jefferson and the University are sym- 
bols of the American Way. 


Congress is the voice of the Amer 
ican people. The people of this country, 
through their vote, are responsible for 
what is said—what is being done now 
in special session about reconversion 
plans and what will be done soon with 
the results of the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference. 

If our representatives are to say what 
we want said, we must take our re- 
sponsibility seriously, decide  intelli- 
gently between Dewey and Roosevelt, 
and between every Senator and Repre- 
sentative who is on our ballot. 


Eleanor Powell Godfrey 
Radcliffe College 


Abolish War, Poverty 


abundant and creative 
living, for the masses is no idle dream. 
But the scourge of war, oppression of 
poverty and curse of ignorance have 
never brought it and never will. 
Today we see the scraps of the At- 
lantic Charter submerged in the flood 
of plans for the Big Three to slice up 
the world and rule supreme; such plans 
as the Baruch-Hancock for postwar re- 
construction insure the continuation of 
private monopoly; threats of military 


conscription indicate the permanence 


of militarism; the demands of subju- 
gated races have become the 
proverbial pigskins in the great 
game of American politics. How 
long can we continue to support 
leaders who would patch up old 
systems nurturing war and de- 
pression 


Our economy must be reorgan- 
ized so that the people will own 
the natural resources and basic 
industries of the nation and con- 
trol them for the common good 
rather than for the privileged 
few. International and domestic 
harmony will come only as al! 
people recognize their common 
humanity as more significant 
than nation or race. This means 
the end ot all colonial and racial 
discrimination NOW. 

Ruth Larson 
Yale Divinity School, ‘46 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 


.. . Conversations with Christian Association Cabinets 


TO ACHIEVE POLITICAL EFFECTIVENESS 


TO HELP STUDENTS REALIZE THAT POLITICAL ACTION IS AN ESSENTIAL PART 
OF EFFECTIVE CHRISTIAN LIVING « « » TO HELP THEM TO SEE THAT CHOOSING THE 
BEST AMONG SEVERAL IMPERFECT POSSIBILITIES IS PREFERABLE TO WITHDRAWAL 
FROM POLITICAL ACTIVITY ON THE GROUND THAT NO “IDEAL” CHOICE IS AVAIL- 
ABLE « « » TO HELP CHRISTIANS ASSUME ACTIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR POLITICAL 
LIFE IN COMMUNITY, STATE AND NATION « « « 


Cj students can no longer jus- 
tify holding aloof from the titanic social 
and political struggles of our day. Re- 
alizing the decisive part the President 
and the Congress to be elected in No- 
vember will play in developing a dy- 
namic, creative, peaceful world, every 
student will want to take an active part 
in the campaign. Christian Associations 


have responsibility for helping students 


to understand the issues of the cam- 
paign; for making Christian judgments 
concerning these issues, and for evalu- 
ating the records of candidates in rela- 
tion to them. Although they take an 
active part in educating their members 
concerning the issues of the campaign, 
Christian Associations will not want to 
align themselves with any party or can- 


didate. 


NICC PLATFORM 

The National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council, representing YWCAs, 
YMCAs and SCAs, adopted the fol- 
lowing plattorm at its July, 1944 meet- 
ing at Lake Forest, Illinois: 

“We urge that every Association and 
every individual in our Movement 
work for the election of those men and 
women who will support the following 
measures: 

“1. We support international organ- 
ization empowered to preserve peace 
among nations and to further interna- 
tional cooperation. We believe that 
every nation must soon have representa- 
tion in this world organization, and we 
realize we must work to help these na- 
tions to quality themselves for their 
membership. 

“2. Through the intérnational or- 
ganization healthy economic relations 
among all the nations of the world may 
be achieved through creating necessary 
commissions with appropriate repre- 
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sentation of the people of the member 
nations, to serve as planning bodies for 
the following purposes: the establish- 
ment of trade agreements that will pro- 
vide equal access to trade for all nations, 
international finance plans, continua- 
tion of the International Labor Organ- 
ization and the establishment of an in- 
ternational food office. 

“2. We support a program of full 
employment which would give a job to 
everyone able and willing to work re- 
gardless of race, nationality, creed, or 
sex, at equal pay for equal work. We 
hold that needed planning should be 
done through appropriate representa- 
tion of all groups concerned—govern- 
ment, labor, management, and consum- 
ers—on the local, state, national and in- 
ternational levels. We advocate the con- 
tinuance of the conciliation policies of 
the War Labor Board in peace time. 

“4. We believe that we should work 
toward the ultimate elimination of all 
segregation and discrimination on the 
basis of race, creed, national origin, and 
sex. Toward realization of this, we 
support the abolition of the Poll Tax, a 
permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, and the passing of a Fed- 
eral Anti-Lynch Law, and repeal of the 
Oriental Exclusion Laws. We urge that 
Niset be accorded their full constitu- 
tional rights and that aliens be given 
consideration and protection. 

“5. We support the extension of so- 
cial security to groups not now covered, 
and the provision of adequate medical 
care for all peoples; adequate taxation 
based on the ability to pay; the contin- 
uation of rationing and price control as 
long as necessary after the war to assure 
fair distribution of essential resources 
at home and abroad; and the right of 
labor to organize, bargain collectively, 
and to strike. 


6. We believe that the isolation of 
educational institutions from  actiye 
participation in community life has 
proved inadequate in developing Citi. 
zens capable of creating and Sustaining 
democracy. We advocate the adoption 
of the Springfield Plan, the inclusion 
of the art and literature of all ethnic 
groups in our college courses, the equal. 
ization of educational opportunities fo, 
white and colored, and rural and urban 
peoples, courses giving all points of 
view in the areas of economics and 0. 
ciology, and the repeal of quotas and 
other discriminatory college entrance 
requirements. 


POLITICAL RESOURCE 
MATERIALS 


Resource material for the use of 
SCA Political Action Committees are: 


Modern Political Philosophies, Louis 
Wasserman, New Home Library se. 
ries, 69 cents. 


The Coming Election and Women’s 
Responsibility, The Womans Press, 


28 cents. 


Educating for Civic Responsibility, 
Paul M. Limbert, Association Press, 


$1.25. 


Voting Records of U. S. Congress- 
men, New Republic Supplement, May 
8, 1944, 40 East 4gth Street, New 
‘York City, 15 cents. 


Political Handbook for Women, 
Eve Garette, $2.50. 


1944 Campaign Number, (Cand: 
dates and Issues, Marks of a Christian 
in Politics, Protestant Political Action), 
Social Action Magazine, Association 


Press, 15 cents. 


American Observer, weekly maga 
zine, issue of Sept. 18, 1944 vividly de 
scribes and documents the 1944 elec 
tions. Subscription $1.00 a year from 
Civic Education Service, 1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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How | Intend to Vote 


PEAKING for myself alone, | have 

reached the conclusion that Pres- 

ident Roosevelt deserves support for 

reelection. Though there 

are certain values in 

voting a straight party 

ticket, it seems to me 

° that any such course of 

action will be highly 

undesirable in many of 

the states in the forth- 
coming election. 

Liston Pope 


HRISTIANS WILL differ in their 

political choices in this election. 
They will differ in their judgments 
concerning the issues at stake, in 
their opinions about the issues them- 
selves, in their estimate of candi- 
dates, in their ideas about such mat- 
ters as the fourth term or the danger 
of a stalemate in Washington if the 
present administration is continued 
in office. | can only give it as my 
conviction that on foreign policy and 
on domestic economic issues the 
Democratic party nationally repre- 
sents sounder policies, and is far less 
ambiguous than the Republican par- 
ty, that it has become part of those 
whose basic economic interests are 
on the side of greater economic 
equclity rather than on the side of 
the maintenance of special privilege. 
It is with the workers and their allies 
that | intend to vote. 

John C. Bennett 
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| AM a Republican, but | am a 


Republican on principle, not con- 
trolled by any boss, machine or ward- 
heeler. | shall vote for Republican 
candidates out of conviction when- 
ever | can, but | am not blind or 
deaf or dumb, and | retain the right 
to look all candidates over for my- 
self. Any machine politician in either 
party who tells you that 
this is treason is speak- 
ing solely out of self- 

interest. 
lf we strengthen their 
hands when they serve 
us well, we shall not 
have to worry about our 
Congressmen, or even our Presiden- 
tial candidate. If we ignore their 
work, look with indifference on their 
deeds so that good committeemen 
lose heart, and bad committeemen 
take heart—if we do that, then we 

deserve what we get. 
Helen Hayes 


bv ARE changing times. As 
a young person | look to a new 
and better future. There has been 
much good in the past, but many 
old conditions and traditions have 
proved themselves unworthy through 
bringing about a_ troubled pres- 
ent. My vigorous conviction that 
Mr. Roosevelt should not be re- 
elected to a fourth term is only sur- 
passed by my support of Mr. Dewey. 


Wate 


Ac me 


_Me has demonstrated integrity, abil- 


ity to discharge responsibility, to get 
a job done. He has had much experi- 
ence, but he is also young, and it is 
youth which has the guts to go for- 
ward. When | go to the polls in No- 
vember, to cast my ballot for Mr. 
Dewey, | know that | shall be up- 
holding the best ideals of the past 
and supporting new and promising 
ideals for the future. 
Maxine L. Appel 


F | COULD vote in the November 
election, I'd vote for a third party. 
To be specific, | would vote the 
Socialist ticket. It’s the 
party closest to being “in 
the running’ with the Re- 
publican and Democratic 
parties. But beyond this, it 
represents more than any 
other party the Christian 
attitude toward foreign affairs and 
domestic and social problems. 
Carl Siegenthaler 


WwW the grand old parties 
joust to gain the honor of 


preserving the relics of American im- 
perialism and capitalism, | can do 
naught but unite with the social pio- 
neers supporting Socialist candidates 
who courageously work for funda- 
mental changes necessary for a new 


world. 
Ruth Larson 
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SPACs Really Work 


Spac now stands for “Student Pub- 
lic Affairs Commission.” It became 
evident that our activities would be 
hindered by continued confusion with 
CIO political action, so the name 
was changed. But SPAC activity has 
spread and quickened. Here are a tew 
of the things SPAC groups have done 
since the creation of SPAC on March 
15, 1944. 

The central committee of SPAC, rep- 
resenting various campuses, began by 
assigning to each member an organiza- 
tion in the Los Angeles area which 
should be investigated. For the most 
part, these inquiries were made by per- 
sonal interviews with the officers ot 
the different grours. Some otf the or- 
ganizations which we looked into are: 
Civil Liberties Union, American Legion 
Americanism Committee, Los Angeles 
Urban League, Los Angeles Council tor 
Civic Unity (which we_ endorsed), 
Hollywood Committee 
(non-partisan), National 
tor the Advancement ot Colored People, 
Antu-Defamation (Jewish ), 
Los Angeles Mayor's Committee for 
Civic Unity, League of Women’s Vot- 
ers, and several others. 

We found many of these organiza- 


Association 


League 


tions with aims similar enough to those 
of SPAC, so that we could cooperate 
with them in both education and ac- 
tion. Elowever, as we have dealt with 
such groups as the Japanese Exclusion 
Association, we have done everything 
in our power to counteract their in- 
fluence. The Japanese Exclusion <As- 
sociation sent out petitions to all the 
election officials in the Los Angeles 
area which, if signed by 178,000 vot- 
ers, would be placed on the ballot in 
the November elections. This proposal 
would prevent people of Japanese an- 
cestry or of any other Oriental ancestry 
other than Chinese, from ever owning 
property or watercraft in California. 
We worked on this by letter writing, 
and just as we were about to join with 
the Pacific Coast Committee on Amer- 
ican Principles and Fair Play and the 
Friends of the American Way in a gi- 
anti-petition campaign, we 
learned that the deadline for the peti- 
tions had been reached with the num- 
ber of names lacking 67,600 of the re- 
quired total. 
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Tom Parker 


No. | SPAC activity: to spur the return of Japanese-Americans to their homes and 
schools. This classroom picture was taken at Rohwer Relocation Center, Arkansas. 


Some of the best action, however, 
has come from local campus commit- 
tees. There are either organized or par- 
tially organized campus committees at 
Cal. Tech. (Pasadena), UCLA, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Occi- 
dental College, Pomona College, Brown 
University and others. We have re- 
ceived many letters of inquiry from 
the Southwest, chiefly Texas and Ar- 
kansas. Interest in New England has 
also been keen. 


On the Cal. Tech. and Occidenta! 
campuses, we have “SPAC corners” in 
the library, and bulletin boards and 
tables where SPAC information and 
material 1s displayed. The Occidental 
group have a column called “SPAC- 
tivity’ in their school newspaper, and 
the UCLA committee has claimed con- 
siderable space in the school paper, too. 
Members of campus committees have 
gone in mixed groups to places of 
amusement and to restaurants where 
Negroes and Orientals had been prev- 
iously barred, and have opened these 
places, by precedent, to the use of ra- 
cial minorities. Most of our effort has 
been centered on the Japanese prob- 
lem. Our groups on each campus are 


getting the student body officers, fac- 
ulty, school administration, and_ stu- 
dents to go on record as favoring the 
return of the Japanese-Americans to 
their school. Along with these state. 
ments, we are compiling letters and 
statements of people who are willing to 
give employment and lodging to te. 
turning misex until they can_ readjust 
themselves. Definite commitments and 
expressions of welcome are what will 
hasten the return of the  Japanese- 
Americans to their homes in Califor- 
nia. All of this material will be. sent 
to Secretary of War Stimson. 


SPAC COMMITTEE 
Pacific Southwest Region 


RB SPAC was started by the Regional 
Council in the Southern Calitornia area. 
Charles R. Cutler, Cal. Tech. °45, was 
asked to serve as student chairman. 
As a V-12er, Cutler can no longer par 
ticipate, but under the constitution 
(now being revised), SPAC 1s definite: 
ly part and parcel of the ongoing SCM 
program. 

& For pointers about a local constitu: 
tion and local program, write the Pa 
cific Southwest Region, 715 South 
Hope St., Los Angeles 14, Cal.—Ed. 
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A Christian Group Must Study Social 


Issues 


Why? Our Faith Demands It! 


Bese 4 Christian involves the total 
commitment of the individual to God. 
4 man’s religion is personal when it 
affects his whole personality, all the 
relationships of his lite. Jesus was con- 
cerned primarily with the individual, 
‘+ is true, but this concern included all 
the social attitudes and relationships of 
the individual. 

A Christian is concerned primarily 
about the growth of persons: abundant 
life for all, a tair chance, equal oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, he is concerned about 
the environment which may either 
further or thwart the development of 
personality, and about changing the 
environment so that it may be more 
favorable to the growth of persons— 
eg. housing, health, education, em- 
ployment. 

A Christian is concerned that institu- 
tions should serve men’s needs rather 
than be a burden or a block to right 
relationships; e.g., Jesus’ use of the 
Sabbath. We are prevented often from 
having the kinds of social relationships 
we want as Christians because of cus- 
toms, patterns, social institutions; ¢.g., 
war, racial segregation. Not only indi- 
viduals, but institutions need to be re- 
deemed. 

From the beginning to be a Christian 
has involved being a member of a 
community or fellowship. Within this 
closely knit association there has been 
a sharing of possessions, a recognition 
that every person has a place in the 
group, and a dissolving of all barriers 
between persons. This Christian fellow- 
ship has been a demonstration of the 
kind of social relationships that ought 
to exist everywhere. 


How? Start with a few! 


Ax ORGANIZATION like the Church, 
which includes persons with a wide 
range of ages and points of view in its 
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membership, which is held together by 
a common religious loyalty but by no 
common social ethic, can not as a 
whole be a crusading group. 

The Church should include within 
it, however, smaller common-interest 
groups committed to specific forms of 
social change and it should inspire in- 
dividuals to social action that chal- 
lenges conventional social patterns. 

Churches and similar groups can 
make a special contribution to social 
change by demonstrating, in relation- 
ships within their own control, those 
standards of business practices, inter- 
racial and international fellowship, and 
so forth, that it commends to society at 
large. 

Through effective educational pro- 
cesses the entire membership can_ be 
moved forward in their social insights. 
Occasionally, the organization as a 
whole will reach a consensus on a 
specific social issue that warrants ac- 
tion in its own name. 


Just Where? Any place people learn! 


1. In the program of regularly or- 
ganized groups in the local Church or 


CA: 


Sunday school groups. Bible study may 
be a powerful stimulus to social in- 
sight under the guidance of a teacher 
who is familiar with the social setting 
of the days of the prophets and of 
New Testament times and who him- 
self has a concern about the social 
issues of our day. 

Youth groups. Sunday evening groups 
can have an exciting program if they 
are encouraged to deal with current 
social questions in the community 
and the world from the perspective 
of Christian convictions. They can 
arrange forums and panel discussions, 
using occasionally persons in the com- 
munity who represent varying points 
of view. They can take trips, make 


investigations, carry on interviews, 
and bring back their ,eports. 

Men's and women's organizations. 
Brotherhoods or guilds that conduct 
regular programs can include solid 
study of pressing social problems. 
Groups formed for mission study are 
particularly favorable soil for social 
education on domestic or world prob- 
lems. (F.g., Luman Shafer’s “The 
Christian Mission in Our Day.”’) 

2. In special projects of study and 
action. Many churches and Associations 

have experimented successfully with a 


series of forums on Sunday evenings or 
week days. Sometimes these are con- 
ducted on an interchurch or community- 
wide basis. In a national election, for 
example today, non-partisan treatment 
of political issues may make an impor- 
tant contribution to community think- 
ing. 

3. In denominational councils or 
commissions and in the commissions 
of the Federal Council of Churches. 

4. In the large array of “secular” or- 
ganizations that produce literature on 
social problems or promote particular 
types of social change. 


These will help 


To display in your student center, to use 
for discussions, or—breath-taking thought!—to 
read yourself. 

After the War. Institute of Postwar Recon 
struction, New York University, New York 
City. Monthly bulletin dealing primarily with 
economic postwar problems. $1.00 a year. 

American Observer. Civic Education Serv- 
we, 1733 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Weekly resume of -current events with well- 
oriented background material. _ $2.00 a year. 

Postwar Information Bulletin. Postwar In- 
formation Exchange, 8 West goth Street, New 
York City. Monthly review of publications, 
hlms, other source materials; special attention 
to techniques for local leaders. $1.00 a vear. 

Postwar World. Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace, Federal Council of Churches. 
Bi-monthly newspaper reporting developments 
in church and political circles. 50 cents a year. 


P.M.L. 
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“Dear Fern:” 
DON T KNOW how glad | was 

to get your letter. We move 
around so much the Fleet PO holds all 
our 3¢ mail until we return, which 1s 
not too often. Put an 8c airmail stamp 
on the letter and I will get it about 4 
times as fast. 

Since 1 wrote you the last time I 
have picked up an additional job aboard 
ship. I'm now the chaplain. It hap- 
pened after I volunteered to give a burial 
service at sea. The officers and men 
seemed to like it so I've given Sunday 
services ever since. The request came 
from the men themselves. This last 
Sunday almost all the service was of 
the mens own choosing and work. 
They selected the music, the scriptural 
reading, the chowr's songs; one fellow 
gave the address, another helped to 
set up the small altar, another played 
the records that went with the readings 
and appreciation part. 

There are only about thirty in our 
group; the number goes up and down. 
The men think “I can get along with- 
out that stuff, but as soon as any 
danger comes or death strikes near, 
they feel horribly naked against the 
world and want some reassurance that 
there 1s more besides themselves. 

A question that keeps bothering the 
men 1s the validity of the Christian re- 
ligion in wartime because of the Chris- 
tian ideals of peace, brotherly love and 
harmony. It was a great prob- 
lem for me to find the an- 
swer | knew was there, but 
yet could not immediately 
formulate. Then I came across 
Dan Williams’ article in the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN on “Being a 
Christian in Wartime.” Hts 
emphasis on there being a 
choice that we have to make, 
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an evil in the world that was not God's 
work, and a conviction that killing 1s 
never condoned but that we would face 
the greater evil of fascism if we did not, 
was what 1 wanted. 


One thing that 1s notably lacking in 
the men’s thinking 1s the idea of using 
their lives to help others or to lead 
others to better living. There is lack 
of the spark of leadership consecrated 
to a worthwhile cause. Perhaps it 1s 
their youth that leaves these men with- 
out insight in this direction, but it 1s 
true also of the officers who are older 
and better educated. 

The main interest of the men’s lives 
centers around home, wife, and chil- 
dren. When this war is over they are 
going home as fast as they can and are 
going to stay there. It will be hard to 
get them interested in a “legion” or any- 
thing that will cause them to remem- 
ber what they have been through. Then 
after the nearness of the war wears 
away, material needs and benefits will 
be foremost in their thinking and we 
will see the surge of power of the 
veterans. 

This home interest and devotion 1s 
more apparent in the fellows who have 
had farm backgrounds than those of 
city life. The familiar ways are dear to 
them and they want to return. For 
many this war ts a drabness which 
they want to be rid of. True enough, 
occasional excitement, new ports, new 
countries changes this at times but does 
not change their personal day- 
to-day living into something 
that has meaning for them. 

A friend told me about a 
group of solidly liberal fel- 
lows who are organizing a 
veterans association dedicated 
to liberal ideas. The men are 
from Harvard and other east- 
ern schools. Do you know 


anything about this? 

Just recently I visited the Universi 
of Hawan's YWCA. (The YM is 
tically non-existent except for one ip. 
structor and two students. Jim Fowle, 
will certainly have lots of work to do 
when he takes over.) They are a strong 
group with an excellent adviser, a lite 
less mature than mainlanders, but they 
understand the race question. 

I was thrilled by the report of the 
Wooster conference. Golly, how } 
wished that I could have attended 
One gets hungry for student Christian 
fellowship. One's convictions are sore. 
ly tested when out in the world. Need. 
less to say | am still very much inter. 
ested in the political and social aspect; 
of life. 1 need to be brought up to date 
on what is happening in the world of 
liberal thinking and action. | 

Best of everything to you, Fern. 

Joe Mixer 
U.S.S. LYNX (AK100) 


EQUINOX 


The sea is grey. 
The waves are scourged by the wind, 
writhe and slither up the sand 
in torment. This is the time 
of tempest. 


The sand is dry 
on shore. Dust past dust is driven 
by the wind, swirling, hissing 
haze of rock. This is the time 
of disintegration. 


The sky is dark, 
big with the bulks of stormclouds. 
Herded by the wind, they roll 
horizonward. This is the time 
of transformation. 


This is the equinox. 
Here wind lays bare the future sky. 
Being, here, meets promise of light 
or darkness. This is the time 
of decision. 


There is no spring 
borne on this gale, nor summer. 
Summer’s ended. Warmth and harvest 
wasted, gone. This is no time 
of regeneration. 


There is autumn 
coming, winter after, and palid gleam 
of winter sun. The frozen stillness 
of the snow. This is the time 
of the darkening age 

and promise 
of the spring beyond. 


Wallace Hamilton 
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scramble to 


something 


¢ 


stick in. 


From Elizabeth 
Lin, a new addition to YM staff here 
at “347, we hear of the recent 35th 
anniversary conference of the Chinese 
Student Christian Association in North 
America, which met on the campus of 
Yale Divinity School. Luther Tucker 


tells all about it on page 20. 


One exciting event in our young 
lives recently was a visit to the CIO- 


PAC office, ironically located 


a stone’s throw from the towering build- 


ing of the New York Daily News 


(it has good tunnies, period). 
The reason for the visit was an 1n- 
terview with Trudi (Kingdon) 
Behrle, Wellesley °44, director of 
the youth program. She is such a 
charming and enthusiastic person 
that even the most rabid antago- 
nist risks being converted. She out- 
lined the 


campuses in the country, said there 


program as it touches 
are about go campuses with PAC’s* 
on them. Of course, they hope to 
get more, probably have by now. 
The slogan “Every student a poli- 
cally active citizen. The aim: to 
make students, many of whom are 
politically naive, aware of the is- 
sues and significance of the com- 
ing presidential election, as well as 
to register, vote, and vote intelli- 
gently. The spirit of the place is 
simply amazing—everyone triend- 
ly and very helpful, and full of the 
zeal characteristic of people with 
a mission. We accidentally came in 
on the last half of a new movie 
“Hell Bent For Election.” 


Information, organ of Friends- 
CPS administration, tells of an in- 
cident that occurred recently in 
Philadelphia. A CPS man arriving 
in town at 4 a.m. was accosted by a 


* Not SPACs: See puge 14. 
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but at least there’s 
not been the wild 

find 
(just 
any old thing) to 


about 


HE NEWS THIS 
l MONTH 1S sort 


of a hodge-podge 


policeman and asked to produce his 
draft card. When the “cop” saw the 
three-day-overdue furlough papers, he. 
accused the CPS of being AWOL, 
which he wasn’t since he had vacation 
time, too. An MP was called and after 
looking at the credentials, shook his 
head: “Sorry, I can’t touch him,” he 
said. “He’s a conscientious objector. It 
I lay hands on him, I'll have the Quak- 
ers on my neck.” 

& WSSF has eight and a half capable 
(and attractive!) traveling secretaries 
who are spread all over the United 
States at this writing, telling the story 
of student relief and helping colleges 
lay their plans for their drives. With 
this kind of help, there’s no doubt that 
that 
$500,000 goal! Address inquiries to 
WSSF, 8 West goth St., New York 18. 


American students will reach 


CAMPUS CELEBRATION 
OF V-DAY 


When the radio announces the caput 
ulation of Germany, how will your 
campus react? This long-anticipated 
day may still be far off, but it is not 
too soon for campus religious leaders 
to begin planning for a meaningtul 
celebration. The entire college com- 
munity will want to come together in a 
service of thanksgiving, remembrance, 
We shall 
want to thank God for the liberation 


penitence and dedication. 


of enslaved peoples and tor the cessa 
tion of open warfare in Europe. We 
shall 


and relatives who will 


want to remember our friends 
not return as 
well as those who may soon be back 
with us in civilian life. We shall want 
to ask God’s forgiveness for our fail- 
ure to so order our national and inter- 
national life that war is impossible, and 
tor our part in the horror and brutal 
ity of this war. We shall want to ded- 
icate our lives to the task of building 
a tree, cooperative, peaceful society 


in which all men may walk the 
earth as children ot God. 

Christian Association members 
can take the lead in calling to- 


gether a campus-wide committee to 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFiITS—During the first 
two yeors after their discharge, Veterans 
are allowed $20 a week unemployment 
benefits for a period up to 52 weeks. 


plan tor this day. Groups which 
should be represented include Stu- 
the 
paper, the faculty and administra- 


dent Government, college 


tion, the ministers. representatives 


EDUCATION—$500 a year tuition, expenses 
for lab fees and books, $50 a month. Sub- 
sistence allowance (plus $25 for dependents) 
for Veterans who were under 25 when they 
joined the armed forces. Available for from 
one year up to length of time veteran served 
since pessage of Draft Act. 


ot other extra-curricular activities. 
The committee may want to plan 
tor an all day celebration including 
a panel discussion and a dance as 
well as a period of worship. 


BUSINESS LOANS—Private loans at 4% in- 
terest, with the Government guaranteeing up 
to 50% of the loan, up to a $2000 maximum. 


AFFIRMATIONS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH ADAPTED FOR 
CHORAL SPEAKING 


The Affirmations of the Chris- 


JOB PLACEMENT—Special provisions will be 
made for arranging employment of veterans 
by the United States Employment Service. 


tian Faith generally accepted by 
members of Student Christian As- 
sociations, which appeared on the 
back page of the September /nter- 
collegian, adapted tor choral speak- 


HOSPITALIZATION—Free hospital care pro- 
vided in Veterans Administration hospitals— 
with $500 million authorized for construc- 
tion of hospital facilities. 


ing by Sa’m McEachern, would be 
effective as a part of a Service for 
the Recognition of New Members. 
Copies may be secured trom Fern 
Babcock, 600 Lexington Avenue, 


These are the major provisions of the “GI Bill of 


Rights” recently passed by Congress. 


New York 22, N. Y. 
PM 


Barbara Hagen 
NYU ‘45 
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Including Trainees... 


Boa. University contronted the 
problem of handling a large num- 
ber of men in uniform. The task is a 
great one, a strain on administrative 
officers, faculty, and civilian students: 
Particularly it has taxed the campus 
Christian organization—concerned to 
provide spiritual outlet, opportunity for 
hrm belief in God, and a program built 
around Christian fellowship of young 
men and women. 

The idea got started in the Christian 
Association. But out of vast uncertainty 
about a way of lite a group of trainees 
appeared who were willing to devote a 
tew hours to promoting the will of 
(sod and Christian life among their 
fellow trainees. Soon they organized 
with one trainee as leader, calling them- 
selves the Trainee Committee. The 
general plan was to provide religious 
programs and activities for the Train- 
ing Unit and to coordinate the func- 
tions of the Christian Association 
among trainees. The committee works 
with other groups on campus to aid 
them in accomplishing their function 
in the Training Unit. 

The Trainee Committee has taken a 
leading part in the Christian Associa- 
tion program, working hand-in-hand 
with the well-developed religious pro- 
gram at Bucknell. Urging the trainee to 
take part in the programs and to make 
use of the personal counseling service 
has been one of the big jobs—accom- 
plished largely by personal contact in 
the barracks. 

A D-Day prayer service for trainees 
and students was planned and led by 
this group. During Religious Emphasis 
Week a special meeting for trainees 
was led by Grace Sloan Overton, social 
worker and teacher. These and other 
formal meetings have had good attend- 
ance and spiritual effectiveness. 

At the beginning of the July term, 
the committee set about orienting fresh- 
men trainees in their new life, intro- 
ducing them to Bucknell and the Chris- 
tian Association. Many have become 
members of the CA through this com- 
mittee; new members are constantly 
being added. The committee is respon- 
sible also tor distributing New Testa- 
ments among trainees. 
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How the gun us. gown problem is 
met at Bucknell 


V-I2ers and civilian students lunch together 
at Harvard’s famed Eliot House. 


Thus out ot the needs of students in 
unitorm for a morally steadfast and 
emotionally mature way of attacking 
lite problems, the CA has enlarged its 
whole scope. 

At present, the committee is com- 
posed of ten trainees. Meetings are held 
once a week, with a short devotional 
period. The chairman is a member ot 
the Executive Council of the Christian 
Association and keeps in touch with its 
various activities in behalf of men in 
unitorm. The result has been a closer 
bond between trainees and school, and 
real spiritual fruittulness among train- 
ees. 

A/S Donald H. Williams 
Bucknell “46 


BOOKED UP? 


In Christianity and Democracy ($1.25 Scrip, 
ner 1944) the profound Roman Catholic phi- 
losopher Jacques Maritain makes commop 
cause with all “evangelical” forces against sec. 
ularism . Beyond the Night ($2.50 Scrip 
ner 1944) is by Elmore M. McKee, rector of 
St. George’s in Manhattan, speaking jin pro. 
phetic sermonic vein of triumphant faith . 
Margaret K. Soifer in Firelight Entertainments 
($1.50 Association 1944) presents a useful key 
to good planned camphre programs . . . Foy, 
British authors of Christian Counter-Attach 
($1.50 Scribner 1944) give vivid evidences 
country by country of Christian courage unde, 
Nazi persecution . . . Peace Through Coop. 
eration ($1.25 Harper 1944) offers a cop. 
vinced, intelligent account of the Christian 
basis and mandate for co-ops, by J. Henry 
Carpenter . . . The Sacred Writings of the 
World’s Great Religions ($.69 Garden Cin 
Frost, Jr., giving 
Christian Scriptures 148 pp. and others, wisel 
selected, 226 . Carl Carmer’s The War 
Against God ($2.75 Holt 1943) records lead. 
ers’ sentiments, from biolent to meck, over. 


1944) 1s edited by S. E. 


simplifying the spiritual issues of the war , .. 
The Doctrine of the Trinity ($2.50 Scribne; 
1944) by Canon Leonard Hodgson is ortho. 
doxy explored and defended with British can- 
dor and scholarship 


J.0.N. 


Men of Liberty, by Stephen H. Fritchmay 
(Beacon Press, Boston, 1944) calls the roll of 
number of courageous men who have stood 
for freedom, integrity, and independent think. 
ing in spite of dungeon, fire and sword. With- 
in this inspiring array are Servetus, Priestley. 
Jefferson, Channing, Emerson, and Parker, Ip 
a day of recrudescent dogmatisms, Stephen 
Fritchman does us a great service. Even the 
wistful hunger of the human spirit for faith 
and assurance in these uncertain days ma 
tend to lead us all unconsciously to accept the 
easy security of some type of spiritual author- 
tarianism. Here is a robust call to the pioneer 
spirits of youth facing our own day. 


USING MOVIES THESE DAYS? 


Has your campus group been using its 
16mm. projector lately? These films, right 
new, are socially and cinematographically 
significant: 

Youth Crisis,. the story of 
America’s children dramatically © 
presented, artistically filmed, stir- 
ringly true. MARCH OF TIME. 20 


minutes, Service charge $1.00 per 


day. 
A Challenge to Democracy, the 
story of 110,000 displaced Japanese-Americans 
and how the United States Government 1s 
handling their problem. Filmed in co'or. War 
Relocation Authority film. 20 minutes. $2.00. 
The Negro Soldier. U. S. Army Signal 
Corps photography. A minister tells his con- 
gregation the story of American military his- 
tory, sports, art, education, life in general. 
Negro Army lite of 1944 1n detail, 40 minutes. 
Rental $2.00. 
Americans All, 


MARCH OF TIME. The 


progress various racial and religious groups 
the United States are making in learning to 
live together in peace and harmony. Distir 
guished Americans speak on behalf of thes 
principles. Soon to be shown in local theatres; 
available later in 16 mm.; 17 minutes. 
Postwar Employment. MARCH OF TIME. 
The question of “layoffs” due to cancellation 
of war contracts. Anxiety of soldiers about 
jobs. Steps peing taken by government and 
industry to mect the “slacking off” period. 
Available soon in 16mm. 19 minutes. 
Psychiatry in Action. Complete overview 
of work done in England at one of seven cet 
ters where Emergency Medical Service treat 
victims of neurosis. 60 minutes. Rental $3.7. 


B All these films may be secured through th 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IGHT YEARS AGO the Oregon State 
E College YMCA and YWCA be- 
came an all-campus religious organiza- 
tion known as the Oregon State Round 
Table. Since then, Round Table has 
sponsored more than twenty activities 
a year, many of them campus-wide. It 
has organized Christian youth groups 
in neighboring towns and has helped 
many students to adjust to college life 
with a broad religious viewpoint. This 
year more than ever—with confusion, 
change and uncertainty facing us—stu- 
dents are turning to Round Table for 
help. 

Six men and six women are the self- 
perpetuating Round Table Council, the 
heart of the organization. New mem- 
bers are chosen for leadership ability. 
An executive secretary, Mrs. Tracy 
Johnson, guides the group. 


Back in the days when Freshmen 
Week brought scores of bewildered 
“rooks and rookesses’” to campus, 


Round Table took them under its 
motherly wing with a night to remem- 
ber: The Freshmen Mix. At this big 
party on the intramural field, upper- 
class “counselors” conducted the “green- 
ies’ in tolk-games, singing, and danc- 
ing. Even this year “rook and rookess” 
counselors assist incoming frosh to ad- 
just. Each has his or her own group of 
freshmen to seek out and guide. 


In wartime, retreats are limited to 
“firesides” in the homes of faculty 
members but they are still grand fun. 
There's good fellowship, lively discus- 
sion, new friendships formed in a wide 
circle. This year we sponsored three 
campus-wide activities, each time act- 
ing through the triendly religious and 
social groups. 


We raise World Student Service 
Fund money, of course—money for 
books and supplies among students in 
foreign countries and prisoners of war. 
Students, faculty members, ASTU 


men, and church organizations ot Cor- 
vallis gave nearly $1300 through our 
Round Table drive. 

We sponsor religious emphasis week, 
too. At a World-Relatedness tea thirty- 
two nationalities were represented. Co- 
operating with the soldiers, Round 
Table established Sunday afternoon 
“musical breaks,” an informal sing for 
all students on campus. We help GI 
wives organize a group, with meetings, 
dancing, and parties and pot-luck sup- 
pers for their husbands. We have Red 
Cross classes in nursing and sewing. 
We hep with vespers on the local radio 
station during summer months. 

This summer a major in the Marine 
Corps, a Navy V-12 student, and an 
Army lieutenant—all former Oregon 
staters—revisited campus. Round Table 
was the first place they headed for. 
This, they said, was the part of college 
that had given them most to remember. 


Doris Mornhinweg, 
Oregon State “46 


HERE ARE OREGONIANS being fed not by the Round Table at Corvallis (mentioned above) but by 
the YMCA at Oregon U. in Eugene. It’s a Sunday breakfast pow-wow (wartime version of fall pro- 
ram planning retreat). The young man who has the floor is Private Lyle Larson of the U. S. Army 


Air Corps. 


OCTOBER, 1944 
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